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THE ETHICAL SIDE OF THE FREE SILVER 
CAMPAIGN. 

When the news of the nomination of Bryan reached Lon- 
don, the triumph of the free coinage wing of the Democratic 
party had for some time been expected; but the name of 
Bryan was unknown. Coupled with the news was cabled the 
famous piece of rhetoric about the cross of gold, as the only 
clew from which to judge the man. Rejecting this peroration 
as a perfervid jingle, which England is more ready to expect 
than are we to admit as a characteristic of American political 
oratory, London set itself promptly to work to consider the situ- 
ation seriously. The free coinage platform was accepted calmly, 
and city men and Parliament men merely undertook to dis- 
cover what would be the results, primarily, to the United States, 
and, secondarily, to England and the rest of the world, if the 
free coinage principle prevailed. Conversation was addressed 
mainly to discussing what would be the practical effect of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States gov- 
ernment, on the basis of sixteen to one, without the co-opera- 
tion of any other nation. So far as the writer heard, the ques- 
tion was never discussed in terms of right and wrong. That 
there was any moral delinquency attributable to one of two 
great American political parties in taking this position was 
never hinted withia the writer's hearing. Used, as English- 
men are, to the instant supremacy of an act of Parliament, 
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familiar as are all subjects of sovereign governments with the 
theory that the regulation of money and coinage of metals is 
a prerogative of that sovereignty, the idea that there was any- 
thing dishonest about the proposition did not seem to occur 
to them. On the contrary, it was frequently pointed out that 
if ever any nation had the right to pay its bonds in silver 
rather than in gold, the United States had clearly secured such 
right as to its recent bond issues by foregoing a very high 
premium rather than making the agreement to pay in gold. 
It was generally recognized that, at least as to the bonds 
issued under Cleveland's administration, the action of Con- 
gress in refusing the gold clause had due effect to serve the 
fairest kind of notice upon all the world that they must take 
the chances of the action of future administrations and of the 
value of silver. While, doubtless, many holders of bonds or 
obligations of private or municipal corporations " viewed the 
future with disquiet," to use an English phrase, the general 
position taken even as to these was, that investors took the 
uncertainty of the investment, and might even then protect 
themselves by a speedy sale. 

It was not the morality, but solely the expediency of free 
coinage that seemed, in London, to be discussed. Most of 
the conversation that one heard bore on the question whether 
by any possibility the United States alone could be expected 
" to maintain the parity" between silver coined without limit 
and the gold coin of the United States. It was very generally 
admitted, even among monometalists, that a victory for Bryan 
would have a very decided effect upon the price of silver. 
How long it would last, and how high the price would go, 
were the principal questions discussed. One heard the 
value of the ounce of silver in gold the week after the elec- 
tion of Bryan predicted as high as ninety-five cents and as 
low as seventy cents. Between those two limits the discus- 
sion seemed to range ; and while it was thought that in the 
long run silver would again depreciate, unless some other 
nations came to adopt the same principle, it was generally felt 
that the example of the United States, as well as the conse- 
quences of placing its industries upon a silver basis, would 
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be a potent influence in bringing about such adoption. It was 
pointed out that the immediate effect would be to immensely 
reduce the cost of labor; that the United States would at 
once have a monopoly of the trade of the silver countries of 
South America and Mexico, and possibly of the East ; that 
through free exchange with these countries upon a silver 
basis, and under the promised low tariff, and through the 
sacrifice of industrial classes at home in accepting their wages 
in silver dollars, the manufactures of the United States would, 
for some years, be largely stimulated. In brief, the general 
impression seemed to be that while there would be a tempo- 
rary panic in bonds and shares, the United States would have 
thereafter several years of " boom," hovirever much it might 
have to pay the piper later, and the moral side of it all was 
scarcely mentioned. 

Coming home to New York and Boston, one found a most 
different state of the popular mind. In the East, at least, 
while there was some discussion of the economic results of 
free coinage, the main attack upon it was a moral one. Some 
of the Bryan newspapers feebly endeavored to discuss the 
question on its economic side, but the united attack of the 
Republican and Independent press upon the morality of the 
thing forced even them to meet the question on this ground. 
The McKinley campaign was conducted almost solely upon 
the moral issue. Instead of " price of silver," " rate of ex- 
change," " rate of wages," " value of securities," the terms 
heard were " national honor," " faith with creditors," " cheat- 
ing of widows and orphans," " ruining of depositors in savings- 
banks, pensioners, and persons in receipt of salaries." The 
extreme Republican press endeavored to take the position 
that nearly one-half of the American people had gone morally 
wrong ; that the sole issue was one of the Ten Command- 
ments ; that the debtor class was trying to cheat the creditor, 
or, most mildly, the South and West attempting to oppress 
the North and East. 

It is not my purpose in this article to discuss such injustice 
as would be worked to classes or individuals if the country 
were put suddenly on a silver basis. One may well conceive 
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that it might be very great indeed ; but the opinion of any- 
dispassionate foreign observer landing in New York last 
August would certainly have been that the Eastern news- 
papers and the Western orators " forced the note." If it were 
really true that, approximately, one-half the voters in this 
country were consciously dishonest, one might well despair 
of democracy. If it were not true, it was disingenuous to 
say so for campaign purposes; and the reaction to such 
charges is always dangerous. He who slanders the motives 
of a minority in this country of ours must be prepared to see 
that minority the more disposed to vindicate itself by holding 
fast to even a mistal<en notion when, it becomes a majority. 

Admitting, therefore, that unlimited coinage of silver in this 
country would work injustice, but denying that the half of our 
people consciously wished to work injustice, how can their 
position be explained ? 

When people's actions and opinions are to be ethically criti- 
cised, they are justly entitled to be judged not by the facts, 
but by what they think to be the facts ; not by the results or 
motives of the action they propose, but by what they think 
them to be ; not even by recent history itself, but by their 
view of recent history. While it is true that a small number 
of persons interested in silver mines may have consciously 
planned for extraordinary personal profit in free coinage ; 
while it is even true that a certain number of unsuccessful 
speculators, or insolvent mortgagors, may have consciously 
desired a cheaper money in which to pay their debts ; it is cer- 
tainly true that a great bulk of voters, in the South and West, 
honestly believed that silver and gold coins at a certain relative 
weight had been the money guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States ; and that the value of the silver part of our 
coinage had, within recent years, been nullified by act of Con- 
gress and the action of other nations, and that at a time 
when, and partly because, there were recent large discoveries 
of silver in the United States, whereby such action was the 
more peculiarly unjust to this nation. They honestly be- 
lieved that the money in which their mortgage debts had 
been contracted a few years ago was more plentiful, and had 
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a smaller purchasing power than the money which they were 
now called upon to pay. What they supposed themselves 
to seek was not a change, but a restoration. Incidentally, 
they, recognized, and probably regretted, the special profit 
that the " silver barons" might make ; but there was also a 
sort of " Judenhetze" in their minds. They had been led to 
think that there had, in fact, been a conspiracy among the 
bankers of the world ; and that there is a class of money 
changers which owns little tangible property, which rarely 
enters directly into productive enterprise, which has no stake 
in the soil, but deals only in silver and gold counters, and 
had interest to make that kind of counters which it had 
recently been collecting the more exceptionally valuable by 
discrediting the other. Thus the unwished for, but unavoid- 
able, benefit to the silver barons was more than equalized in 
their minds by the deserved justice meted to the dealers in 
credit. On the practical question they undoubtedly also be- 
lieved that the mere enactment of a free coinage law by the 
United States would restore silver in the world's markets 
even to its intrinsic value of 1873 as related to gold. But 
we are now considering the ethics and not the economics of 
the case, and would merely urge that it is unjust to hold a 
great people honestly believing these things, however mis- 
taken in their facts, to conscious moral wrong. 

When we come to consider what economic conditions could 
have brought about such mistaken views, we approach the 
most interesting part of our task. In many respects, the va- 
rious conditions which produced this state of mind have never 
all coincided before in economic history. The Western farmer 
and the Southern farmer, to a great extent even the Ameri- 
can industrial laborer, produce the raw materials of life. As 
compared with the industries of Paris, even of Birmingham, 
the American producer would be classed with the peasant of 
Egypt or of India. Food-stuffs, cotton, iron, the most com- 
mon world staples, produced by the commonest human labor, 
are what we mainly make. Now all the world can grow hog 
and hominy, cotton and rice, and all the world had, within a 
few years, been gathered together into one market. This is 
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all a commonplace, but it was not a commonplace to Southern 
and Western voters ; the most of them had not found it out ; 
the few that had were reluctant to admit it ; for such is human 
nature. Still more is it the nature of the demagogue to be 
loath to admit that our troubles are caused by our own inade- 
quacy, or even by laws of nature, rather than by the fault of 
others. Ten years ago the Western farmer blamed the rail- 
way for low net return of his product; last year, having 
forced the railroads to the point of bankruptcy, he welcomed 
with delight the silver explanation. Not until the answer of 
every ingenious demagogue is exploded, or has been pushed 
to the point of trial and failure, will he recognize that it is 
a thing no law can change. Agricultural depression, small 
wages for the maker of simple things, is the complaint of 
every highly civilized nation of the world to-day ; but this 
the miUion of the voters did not know. 

Another well-known condition that must yet be mentioned 
is the artificial money stimulus suddenly given the West and 
South a few years past, and as suddenly withdrawn. In old 
times it was not possible quickly to concentrate and pour the 
surplus of quick capital of the world, or even of England and 
the East, into one promising section of this country ; but this 
is exactly what had been done in the West and South between 
1873 and 1893. If money is the hfe-blood of trade, they were 
congested with it; and then, at the first chill of 1893, it 
flowed back to the hearts of London, or New York, or Boston, 
and left the extremities cold. The familiar metaphor is not 
too misleading. 

But a generation had grown up, particularly in the West, 
which had come to look upon this continual flow of new capi- 
tal as a normal thing. It had dealt largely in prospects and 
in futures ; that is, in corner lots, in mines, in railroads through 
prairies, in brick buildings, in beginning cities. It had sold 
and re-sold to itself and to the East, or to England, these 
corner lots at continually advancing prices. Each advance 
had established a new standard of values, while the money 
profit really made by the Western speculator, or man of busi- 
ness (as he doubtless thought himself), remained in his pocket 
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for future ventures. This had made him unfamiliar with the 
very notion of intrinsic values. No Western man looked at 
what a piece of property would net in actual income, still less 
what it would net in periods of depression ; he looked solely 
to the purchase price at which he could sell. And usually he 
did sell it, to an Eastern investor, or to a still more lucky 
Western speculator, or, more usually still, under the guise of 
a mortgage, to a mortgage company. He had seen twenty 
years of this without a break, until, suddenly, the silver panic 
of 1893 compelled him to view the possessions or equities he 
then happened to have in hand in the narrow aspect of their 
immediate earning power in cash. He was as much surprised 
as was his creditor to find this usually nil, — less than nil, if 
one took into consideration repairs and taxes, or wages and 
operating expenses. Nothing has been more common in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, in Kansas City, Omaha, and Denver, 
than to find expensive buildings placed upon lots of land 
without the result of adding a dollar to the land's value. 
The panic destroyed the money factor in the equation of prop- 
erty against cash ; and the wiping out of property values re- 
acted back to cause further depression. The earning power 
of property, after all, depends mainly on the condition of the 
community where it lies ; and this community had suddenly 
its purchasing power destroyed. Even what rents had pre- 
viously been paid for stores and houses became an immaterial 
fact when there was no one in condition to pay rents at all. 
The West was full of men who had fancied themselves rich ; 
who had owned blocks of buildings, quarter-interests in mines 
and ranches, almost everything, in fact, but railroad stock ; 
and who really now had not, and could not procure, the money 
to pay their taxes. 

All this is familiar; but it brings us to another point not so 
often made, — that is, that the far West had no home pro- 
ductive industry. This is very largely true of the towns west 
of the Mississippi, and even of the country west of the rain- 
belt in Kansas and Nebraska. In speculating they had gone 
upon previous precedents, upon the history of Illinois and 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, — States where every acre 
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was admirably fitted for some form of agriculture, which is, 
after all, the only bounteous and permanent mother of wealth. 
Suddenly they found that this was not the case with Western 
Kansas and Nebraska, Colorado and Montana. It is an ex- 
traordinary fact that all this " boom" country had not yet 
been, in a true sense, wealth producing. It was actually the 
stimulus of foreign money that had fixed values ; it was lit- 
erally the management of foreign money that had been its 
industry. A recent English writer, with somewhat painful 
sarcasm, has said, in giving his impression of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand people in Denver in 1896, that "they de- 
rived a precarious livelihood by selling each other railroad 
tickets at reduced rates ;" as if that were all the business that 
was left. But it is approximately true that the far West had 
but the cattle business, which was decadent, and the mining 
business, which only maintains itself as does the Louisiana 
Lottery. It is matter of common knowledge that, usually, 
more money goes into a gold or silver mining camp in the form 
of supplies than comes out of it in the value of the ore. It is 
the hope of the occasional prize that induces men to engage 
in labor certain to be unprofitable for the majority of them. 
Not only this, but mines consume their output, — that is, the 
ore goes away to pay for the food the miner eats and the 
clothes he wears. Other industries breed new ones ; but the 
taking of the precious metals from the earth leaves nothing 
behind. Thus, while there was no farming population worthy 
of notice, the people in the towns and cities of the far West 
were nothing but dealers in money, making their living by 
commissions, building their Romanesque stone houses out of 
their profits in handling foreign money. When the flow of 
money stopped, their business ceased. There were no manu- 
facturers, no artisans, no craftsmen, no owners of ships, no 
owners of solvent stocks, no workers in the infinite arts that 
make the wealth of European cities, even of the Eastern States, 
as they made the splendor of the Florence and Venice of the 
olden time, while, at the other extreme of the industrial sys- 
tem, there were few who tilled the soil. 

Now, no industrial system can get on — or at least none has 
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yet got on — without a numerous class of the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ; and we are likely to forget what a large 
advantage the early settlers of our country, in New England 
for instance, had in having a class system ready made to 
hand. This seems to me the most extraordinary novelty in 
the social and industrial system of the modern West, — one 
which, so far as I know, has never yet been noticed by the 
makers of books. Early New England is commonly spoken 
of as a democracy ; in politics perhaps it was, after the early 
theocracy disappeared ; but, industrially, the classes were as 
definite as in olden times, — the majority who worked in the 
fields or in trades, the few who were clergymen and lawyers, 
the increasing number who were traders. In the South, the 
slavery system at least gave a great supply of unambitious 
labor. In the earlier West the Germans and Scandinavians, 
as in the later East the Irish, Italians, or Hungarians, took 
the heavier and less attractive work to themselves and left the 
American-born a free hand to trade, speculate, enter the pro- 
fessions, or, at worst, become the superintendent of the labor 
of others. In fact, when we are not mincing words or talking 
at the primaries, we must recognize that the native American, 
as foreign immigration began, rapidly established a sort of 
industrial aristocracy; rapidly and skilfully he rose in the 
social scale, until, as in New England and the middle West, 
all enterprises and industries are officered and governed by 
native Americans, — Yankees, let us call them, — the rank and 
file of the labor being of foreign birth or origin. That this 
has been the universal condition of affairs north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi no clear-sighted person can doubt ; 
while in the South, before or since the abolition of slavery, 
the Yankee had his negroes to work for him. Contrary, per- 
haps, to the prevailing impression, your Yankee is a lazy 
man, — that is, he particularly abhors work with his own hands 
if through some other person's head. A hundred years ago 
the Doomsday-book of New England, if there were one, 
would show all its farms occupied and tilled by Yankees, 
whose very names to-day have vanished from the soil. Fifty 
years ago New England mills were full of Yankee operatives ; 
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now they are Irish or French Canadian. It is not that the 
Yankee young man or woman is without occupation j but, 
decreasing as he is in relative numbers as compared with 
the total population, he has been enabled, partly through that, 
partly through his education and facilities, to secure for him- 
self the higher positions, the more profitable places, or, at 
least, the less laborious, — such as clerkships or the work of 
brokers and salesmen. In other words, the Yankee has ceased 
himself to be the producer and has become the director of 
labor. He has demanded and secured for himself the officers' 
places in the industrial army. Now this tendency was most 
exaggerated in the newer West, in just the part of the country 
where there was no rank and file. 

To the student of ethics this is a most extraordinary social 
phenomenon. A town, for example, like Denver was, be- 
fore the last panic, composed of an almost homogeneous 
population ; it was very American ; it was even northern 
American ; it was composed almost entirely of young men 
with something more than a common school education, who 
had emigrated from Eastern cities. Nothing quite like it has 
been seen in the history of the world before. A large city, 
where practically every male citizen was educated to the point 
of demanding the higher positions in life, and where there was 
no difference — in education, or in breeding, or in taste, or in 
desires — to make any of them willing to accept the subordi- 
nate places. Towns like Denver and Omaha were built and 
inhabited by citizens whose notions of life may be roughly 
summed up in the phrase that they wanted several thousand 
a year ; that is, they expected to live each as a reputable citi- 
zen in a substantial brick dwelling, gratifying the reason- 
able demands of the average educated American, and send- 
ing their sons and daughters to college. No one of these 
men could properly see any reason why his neighbor, who 
was exactly like unto him, should maintain a proper standard 
of living and he himself accept a clerk's wages or a farmer's 
work. They had an entire society made up of captains, with 
no rank and file to base it; and, on the other hand, no 
generals or field marshals to moderate the captains' preten- 
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sions. The struggle for existence in such a state of things is 
something extraordinary. Only the beginning of it has now 
come, but it is destined to be the most extraordinary social 
feature of the twentieth century ; for one cannot repeat too 
strongly or accentuate too often the immense difference that 
exists between the social condition of every state or society 
the world has previously known and this new state of things 
where, with a high average in ability, all have set themselves 
a scale of living known previously but to the few; and with- 
out great, healthy, unquestioning laboring masses to support 
it. 

This was the extraordinary condition of the new West at 
the time of the late panic, and is still perhaps largely account- 
able for its slow recovery. Its citizens were all " captains of 
tens" and " captains of hundreds." They were all brokers in 
one way or another, middlemen ; that is, they dealt in other 
people's moneys, or they sold real estate, or they promoted 
corporations, or practised law, or went to Congress. There 
was, one was told, a cotton mill, and there are important smelt- 
ing industries in Denver ; but not one man in a hundred that 
one met at its excellent club or its luxurious hotel was directly 
engaged in productive labor within the State of Colorado. 
To put it briefly, they were not at work. What local develop- 
ment was done came about through foreign capital ; it had no 
roots in the soil ; they were doing nothing " off their own 
bat ;" and the income they did produce went to absentee capi- 
talists, it was not spent at home ; and this condition was 
almost as true of Kansas City and Omaha, of Sioux City, 
Seattle and Tacoma, and even of Minneapolis and St. Paul ; 
though at these last cities one meets the vast Scandinavian 
farming population which surrounds them and makes a healthy 
local basis for some trade. 

If there be a thing which, from an ethical stand-point, one 
may criticise, it is the view of debt and its contractual rela- 
tion which exists in the recent West. It is here, if at all, that 
one may find fault ; but the point of view is no whit peculiar 
to the West. It is a characteristic of all new countries which 
are semi-developed, we had almost said semi-civilized. Per- 
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haps nothing so much marks all those countries, which our 
school-books used to call " enlightened" from those which are 
at best but " civilized," as the general sense of the sanctity of 
contract ; a thing which requires long generations of steady, 
saving burghers to breed into mind, and familiarity with the 
notion of permanence, of accumulation, of inheritance. There 
are other reasons ; but the main one why a country like the 
Orient, or South America, or Spain, or even Italy, is not com- 
mercially prosperous, is that the generality of the people have 
no sense of contract. Hence there are no courts to enforce it, 
and, still more important, no merchants from whom to expect 
it ; for that stability of trade is very slight which is dependent 
upon courts alone rather than the general sentiment of the 
community. 

Upon the citizen of a new country where everything is de- 
veloping, everything is speculative, everything is booming, the 
obligation of a debt sits lightly. Sure of being able either to 
pay it tenfold or not at all, the adventurer insensibly takes 
his creditor into his own hazard ; and the non-ability to pay 
debts is so usual that the notion of blame or obliquity attach- 
ing to it comes to him with a feeling of surprise. The West- 
ern statute books are full of devices for enabling the debtor 
who cannot pay, or who finds it seriously inconvenient to pay, 
to protect himself against his creditor. The State of Texas 
has practically got to the condition recommended by Henry 
George, where no debt is legally collectible. The notion of 
exactness in money matters, if it prove inconvenient, strikes 
some Western men as mean ; nay, more, as grasping and op- 
pressive ; while, to perform a money obligation according to 
its exact terms and on its precise date seems almost a thing 
to be proud of. The floating population, the lack of perma- 
nency in families, the shifting of residence and occupation, 
combine to make one look upon a debt as a purely per- 
sonal matter. There is a certain liberality in this point of 
view, as it reduces all debts to something like a debt of honor ; 
but it has the corresponding result that it is a matter personal 
to the borrower, which a general change even, in his circum- 
stances will morally discharge. We repeat that there is 
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nothing peculiar to the Western American in this; nothing 
which has not always been observed in countries of recent 
social and industrial development, particularly when subjected 
to the strain of a sudden vast increase in commercial or specu- 
lative affairs. The Westerner, still more the Southerner, does 
not really understand the importance of exactness and prompt- 
ness in money matters. It has been said that Wall Street is 
the most honest place in the United States, and, if we take a 
certain dry view of the matter, this is true. The men on 
Wall Street are trained to exactness in money matters ; fur- 
thermore, they are trained to be men of their word. The 
largest transactions have sometimes to be done without wri- 
ting and rest upon a brief conversation between the two or 
three great bankers concerned. The speed and press of great 
business, large engagements resting solely upon exact amounts 
and exact dates, require both this exactness of statement and 
fidelity to promise, and the most precise carrying out of the 
letter of the contract. It is no disparagement, therefore, to 
the Vyest and South to say that they have not been trained to 
this. Morally, many things may be done on Wall Street that 
are dishonest and oppressive beyond the power or perception 
of the farmer in the West ; but, technically. Wall Street stands 
closer to absolute accuracy of contract, and the East more 
realizes its sanctity. 

At the risk of some diffuseness, we have sought to show 
that the South and West have suffered no ethical deteriora- 
tion, but are dealing with two or three problems, — one world- 
wide, the others novel and peculiar to their time and country. 
We have yet to learn what civic communities will do whose 
citizens are composed entirely, or nearly entirely, of what in 
other or older countries would be called the superior classes. 
We have seen the extreme industrial depression that may 
come on a country, or a part of a country, not industrially self- 
supporting to the scale it set for itself, and tempted for many 
years by an excessive stimulus of foreign money now suddenly 
removed. And while one or two States like Kansas may seem 
slower to learn, owing to the temporary dominance of an im- 
possible political party, there is no reason to doubt that the 
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West in general has learned, as New England had to learn 
two centuries ago, that the only stable prosperity is that of 
productive home industries, not speculation on the prices that 
foreign speculators may give; and in the exchange of com- 
modities having intrinsic value, not in dealing in prospects and 
futures. And, finally, that in the long run nothing is to be 
gained by weakening or taking lightly that sense of contract 
which has conjured into existence the industrial civilization of 
the Occident. 

F. J. Stimson. 
Boston. 



THE CONCEPTION OF SOCIETY AS AN 
ORGANISM. 

Hegel's tendency to exalt the state, and society generally, 
at the expense of the individual citizen, is one of the most 
striking characteristics of his system. It is one, moreover, 
in which Hegelians, as a rule, have faithfully followed their 
master. 

The exaltation in question is not identical with a desire to 
largely increase the functions exercised by the state. It in- 
volves indeed, almost necessarily, the extension of those 
functions beyond the limits allowed them by the stricter In- 
dividualists. But it would be quite consistent with an amount 
of individual liberty which would prevent the result from 
being called Sociahstic or even Communistic. And, on the 
other hand, it is quite possible to propose a system of the 
most rigid Socialism or Communism, and yet to entirely dis- 
agree with Hegel's view of the dignity of the state. This 
was, to a large extent, the position of the older Socialists, 
such as Robert Owen. 

We may best define Hegel's position by contrasting it with 
its opposite. That opposite is the theory that the state and 
society are merely external mechanisms for promoting the in- 
dividual welfare of the individual citizens. This theory does 
not, of course, involve that each citizen cares only about his 
own welfare. But, if he cares about the welfare of the others. 



